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Sixth Dynasty. 1 One statuette from 
Assiut shows a white tunic with a wide 
border on the bottom representing bird's 
wings or a leaf pattern, the latter more 
likely, since it is painted in green. 2 A novel 
way of arranging the hair at this time is 
shown on a little statuette in the Sixth 
Egyptian Room 3 and on the coffin of the 
lady Senebtisi. 4 The side locks, which 
commonly fell straight down on either 
side of the face, were wound at the bottom 
around circular ornaments which may 
have served as weights. This special 
style of hair dressing was later adopted in 
representations of the goddess Hathor. 5 

B. M. C. 



government's American policy fanned on 
our patriotism and stimulated that Anglo- 
phobia instilled by our school histories, 
which led the childish mind to believe that 
the war of the American Revolution was a 
monstrous war conducted by the English 
people against our ancestors. Happily 
the re-writing of the history of that mo- 
mentous period has dispelled many of those 
childhood delusions and taught us that 
our War of Independence was most un- 
popular with the large mass of thoughtful 
Englishmen, many of whom regarded the 
conflict as almost partaking of the nature 
of a civil war, and believed the preserva- 
tion of the English Constitution against 




cup (two views) and saucer 
bristol porcelain 



A BRISTOL PORCELAIN CUP AND 
SAUCER 

A GLANCE at the decorations of 
the exquisite cup and saucer of 
Bristol porcelain recently acquired 
by the Museum involuntarily calls 
to mind childhood days, when the commit- 
tal to memory of portions of the speeches 
of Edmund Burke in protest against the 

*Cf. Davies, Deir el Gebrawi, Vol. II, PI. 
XVII. 

2 Cf. Memoires de l'institut francais, Tome 
XXIV, PI. X. 

3 Statuette of Kemtet, accession no. 1 5.4.1. 

4 See restoration of innermost coffin of 
Senebtisi, Seventh Egyptian Room, accession no. 
08.200.44. 

5 See wooden panel, Thirteenth Egyptian 
Room, accession no. 944. 



the steadily increasing encroachments of 
the royal prerogatives depended upon the 
success of rebellious America. 

The pieces are a portion of the tea service 
presented to Edmund Burke by Richard 
Champion, the porcelain manufacturer 
of Bristol, England, whose productions are 
so treasured by collectors of English cera- 
mics. The service has long since been dis- 
persed, but upon its various pieces, which 
have drifted into London auction rooms, 
a valuation of many times their weight 
in gold has been placed, thus attesting 
the high estimation in which English 
connoisseurs have held this ceramic mem- 
orialization of Burke's services to the na- 
tion and friendship with Richard Cham- 
pion. 
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Few English tea services have been so 
elaborately ornamented. The colors are 
rich and varied and the gilding brilliant. 
The larger pieces are very elaborately and 
minutely decorated. As symbolical of 
the cause for which Burke and Champion 
were fighting, two figures, Liberty and 
Plenty, support a pedestal — Liberty hold- 
ing in one hand a spear surmounted by a 
liberty-cap, and in the other a shield bear- 
ing the gorgon's head, and Plenty with her 
proverbial cornucopia. The pedestal is 
topped by a figure of Hymen holding a 
burning torch and has on its front a shield 
emblazoned with the arms of Burke im- 
paling Nugent. Beneath is the inscrip- 
tion: 

I. BURKE. OPT. B. M. 
R. ET. I. CHAMPION. D. DD. 

PIGNUS AMICITIAE. 
III. NON. NOV. MDCCLXXIV. 1 

The tea-cup lacks the supporters to the 
pedestal, but has an added ornament of 
a wreath of roses from which are suspended 
the scales of Justice. The wreath is crossed 
by a spear with a liberty-cap and a flaming 
torch. Another ornamentation takes the 
form of the two clasped hands of Friend- 
ship holding a caduceus. 

To Englishmen the name of Richard 
Champion, who made the service, brings 
to mind his activities in 1768 in the move- 
ment just starting in England for communi- 
ties to control the parliamentary conduct 
of their representatives, the success of him- 
self and his friends in securing Edmund 
Burke's permission to stand for Parliament 
from Bristol in 1774, his efforts in Burke's 
behalf, which resulted in Burke's triumphal 
election, and their long-continued political 
intimacy and friendship, which played 
such an important part in the lives of both 
men. 

To Americans the name of Richard 
Champion has added interest in that he 
was an active and zealous admirer of 
colonial America, its thought and its 
people, and a strenuous opponent of his 

^he translation is as follows: " R. and J. 
Champion gave this as a token of friendship to 
J. Burke the best of British wives on the 3rd day 
of November, 1774." The date memorializes 
the day of Burke's return as member for Bristol. 



government's ill-fated American policy. 
Champion originally was a merchant and 
ship-owner trading with America. His 
brother-in-law, Caleb Lloyd, acted as 
his correspondent in Charleston, S. C, and 
while there received in 1765 the appoint- 
ment to the honorable but unhappy (as 
events proved) position of Collector of 
Stamps for South Carolina. Another 
brother-in-law, John Lloyd, represented 
Charleston in the Assembly of South 
Carolina. 

A box of porcelain earth from the region 
of the Cherokee nation consigned in 1765 
to Champion by Caleb Lloyd undoubtedly 
turned his attention to the possibility of 
successfully embarking upon the industry 
of "making Chinese porcelain in England." 
His struggles, triumphs, and failures, as 
well as numerous portions of his corres- 
pondence with his brothers-in-law and 
leading Whig statesmen on American 
affairs, are preserved to us in Owen's 
interesting volume, Two Centuries of 
Ceramic Art in Bristol (1873). 

Champion was a great admirer as well 
as friend of Franklin. His most original 
pieces are oval plaques of unglazed white 
biscuit porcelain of great delicacy and 
beauty, which, as a rule, bear coats of 
arms surrounded by elaborately modeled 
wreaths of flowers. The largest of these 
(8J x 7! inches), acknowledged to be the 
most beautiful, bear in the center portraits 
of Washington and Franklin and thus 
memorialize the intensity of Champion's 
devotion to America and the democracy 
there arising. The pair can be seen in the 
ceramic gallery of the British Museum. 
From the same mould Champion made 
other portraits of Franklin, which were 
mounted on glass fields and inclosed in 
wooden frames of the type of those used 
for the display of wax bas-reliefs of the 
period. 

Champion's artistic successes, as so often 
is the case, resulted in commercial disaster. 
In 1 78 1 he was appointed by Edmund 
Burke to the position of deputy pay- 
master general of his Majesty's forces. 
Three years later his dissatisfaction with 
political conditions at home and his long- 
continued longing for freedom of speech 
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and thought caused him to sail for America. 
He settled near Camden, South Carolina, 
where he purchased a large tract of land 
and with his sons entered into the venture 
of running a plantation. He immediately 
took out naturalization papers, was shortly 
afterward appointed Master in Equity 
for the district of Camden, and just before 
his death ( 1 79 1 ) secured his heart's desire, 
an election to the Assembly of South Caro- 
lina. 

The above is but a brief portion of the 
interesting story of the life of the famous 
Bristol potter. The memory of his strong 
American leanings and his affection for 
our land during the perilous days of our 
nation's birth, cannot fail to give an added 
interest to each piece of Bristol porcelain 
in our Museum collection. 

R. T. H. Halsey. 

ON THE NUMBERS IN THE BASE 
OF CHUN WARE 

THE Chun yao of the Sung has a 
base covered with a thin greenish 
glaze, in parts turning to golden 
brown and red, not unlike tortoise- 
shell; the Chinese call it tiger-skin. This is 
not a separate glaze, as it would seem at 
first sight, but the general glaze of the 
piece which, too thin on the base to produce 
the variegated colors, has burnt green 
with rich brown outlines where the clay 
has burnt altogether bare and red. Some- 
times in edges or places where the glaze 
has accumulated, the blue-green Chun 
color appears; in other pieces the base is 
streaky green and brown, while others 
again are evenly covered with a dull gray 
glaze, sometimes even granulated. Cer- 
tain pieces have bases so thickly covered 
that they are colored like the other sides 
of the vessel, but these are not the ones I 
prefer. The Chinamen make a difference 
between the different colors of the base 
and estimate the age accordingly. They 
call bright tiger-skin early Sung, dull 
tiger-skin middle Sung, and the gray-green 
glaze without patches late Sung or Yuan. 
From my personal observations I am in- 
clined to agree, and I think that this, with 
the help of the system of numerals, of 



which more further on, may be a help in 
identifying the age and at least the doubt- 
fulness of some pieces. 

On the base is incised before the firing 
a number in Chinese numerals ranging 
from one to ten, while certain specimens 
bear the letter dai (great). These num- 
bers have been the reason of certain specu- 
lations. Some thought that the numbers 
referred to the place in the kiln, the degree 
of heat that was wanted for the special 
piece. This theory was mainly based on 
the fact that on the site of ancient kilns 
small pieces of baked clay are found partly 
covered with glaze, often with a hole in the 
middle, and likewise bearing a number, 
though to my knowledge always a low 
number — one, two, or three. These rough 
bits of clay were testers planted in the 
sand of the kiln and taken out with an iron 
rod which hooked in the hole, to see if the 
firing was progressing satisfactorily. An- 
other idea was that the numbers referred 
to certain potters who marked their pieces 
in order to identify them when they were 
taken out of the kiln shared with other 
potters. Why only ten and just ten 
potters worked together is not clear. 

The third theory which, on comparing 
the many pieces that the actual Exhibition 
of Early Chinese Pottery brought together, 
I find works out satisfactorily is that the 
numbers simply refer to the size of the 
pieces, number one being the largest and 
ten the smallest. From the following list 
it will be seen that of the same number the 
sizes vary pretty considerably but a higher 
number is never larger in size than a smaller 
number. The shrinkage and the natural 
qualities of hand-made pottery easily ac- 
count for these comparatively slight differ- 
ences. Of all the pieces of which friends and 
collectors have kindly furnished me the di- 
mensions, I took only those that I had per- 
sonally seen and measured, because even 
among those I found three that did not 
fit into my scheme, and from the quality 
and peculiarities of these pieces I seemed 
to find sufficient reasons for this difference. 
The numbers of the saucers correspond to 
the numbers of the flower pots that were 
intended to be used with them. These 
saucers are six-lobed with blunt or pointed 
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